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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC SECURITY 


"Security for the individual and for the famuly con- 


cerns itself primarily with three factors. People want de- 
cent homes to live in; they want to locate them where they 
can engage tn productive work; and they want some safeguard 


against misfortunes which cannot be wholly eliminated in this 


man-made world of ours. 


-- President Roosevelt, June 8, 1934 


The President of the United States able and willing to work, who cannot find 
submitted to Congress on January 17, 1935, employment in private industry, the Commitee 
the report of the Committee on Economic Se- tee recommends a program of public employ- 
curity with recommendations for the immedi- ment. It considers public employment supe- 
ate enactment of a broad program of social rior to any system of relief, in cash or in 
legislation. The members of the Committee kind. 
were: Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, Public employment should be planned 
chairman; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary to include not only public construction of 
of the Treasury; Homer Cummings, Attorney all kinds, but also the type of work which 
General; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- would provide useful employment for the pro- 
riculture; and Harry Le Hopkins, Federal fessional and other unemployed groups of the 
Emergency Relief Administrator, The Commit- population, For the effective application 
tee was assisted by a board of technical ex- of such a program the Committee suggests 
perts and by a special advisory council ap- that "public employment be made as nearly a- 
pointed by the President. The major recom- like private employment as possible." Ap- 
mendations of the report, which deal with plicants should be selected for their abil- 
employment assurance, unemployment compens&é= ity to do the work, as well as on the basis 
tion, and old-age pensions, are summarized of their need, and public employment offices 
in this article. should be extensively utilized for this pur- 

pose. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSURANCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
The first and most important require- 


ment for the economic security of the great Unemployment insurance, or unemploy= 
mass of workers and their dependents is a ment compensation, as defined by the Commitee 
job. The Committee therefore recommends tee on Economic Security, is a device 
that efforts of the Federal Government to through which reserves are accumulated dur- 
get the unempleyed back into the channels of ing periods of employment to be paid out in 
industry be directed primarily to the stime- periods of unemployment. The reserves are 
lation of private employment. For those built up through contributions paid either 
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| PERSONS 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER IN THE UNITED STATES 

| /870 

| /8390 

| 19/0 

| 3.950000 Persons ar 4.2 Per Cent of the Tota Population 

| | if 
6,634 000 Persons or 54 Per Cent of the Toho! Population 
= = Each Figure Represents 500,000 Persons _| ——— 

by employers alone, by employers and employ-=- Larger contributions would result in longer 


ees jointly, or by employers, employees, and 


the Government. 


Benefits from unemployment compensa- 


tion funds are payable to insured employees 
who are discharged or laid off through no 
fault of their own. The procedure is for 


such unemployed workers to register immedi- 
ately at the nearest employment office, 
While receiving benefits the unemployed are 


required to keep in touch with the employ- 


ment office and be ready to accept a suit- 
able job when available. 

The number of weeks during which com- 
is 
of 
The Committee es- 


pensation may be paid to insured workers 


usually limited, depending upon the rate 


contribution to the fund, 


timates that a contribution of three cents 
for every dollar paid out in wages to ine 
sured workers should provide for unemploy- 


ment compensation not to exceed $15 per week 


for a maximum period of 15 to 16 weeks, 


periods of unemployment compensation, 


T'} 


The workers who remain unemployed 
upon the expiration of the maximum period o 


compensation are certified as eligibl 


is a value 
unemployment for 
workers who are ordinarily 
It would carry th 
if not all, 
which occur in 


that gre 


steadily employed, ese 


periods of 
times 


to any form of pub- 


workers through most, 


inemployment normal 
ithout their 
aid. 


= " 
The Committee 


lic 
emphasizes, however, 
that 
fer any protection to 
Not until 
employed by private 


unemployment compensation does not of- 


those now unemployed. 


such unemployed workers are re- 


industry would they be- 


gin to enjoy the benefits of the employment 


compensation system proposed by the 


tee on Economic Security. 
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OLD-AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


[) ee Ray Ge Rane 


Legislation 


Stales having Compulsory Wo fige 
Pension Lows 


SYates having Optional We'Age 
Pension Laws 


HN 


OLD-AGE SECURITY 
Approximately 6,500,000 persons, rep- 
5-4 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of this country, were 65 years of age 
in 1930. It is conservatively es- 
timated that at least one-half of these per- 


resenting 
or older 


sons now living are dependent upon aid, 


either from relatives or from public funds, 
More than 700,000 are on the emergency re- 





lief lists. 
OQld-Age Pensions, To meet the inme- 
dilate problem of these aged persons, the 


Committee on Economic Security recommends a 
system of noncontributory pensions supplied 


by the States with the assistance of the 
Federal Government. Old-age pensions are 
recognized as the best means of providing 


for old people who are dependent upon the 
Public for support and who do not need in- 
stitutional care, The Committee therefore 
recommends that the Federal Government grant 





and Territories which 
assistance to the needy 
approved by the Federal 
authorities. In offering such aid the Fed- 
Government should require from the 
States that their old-age pension laws be so 
operated as to give all dependent aged per- 
sons not in need of institutional care a de- 
cent subsistence in their homes, 

Compulsory Insurance. To provide a- 
gainst the hazards of old-age for those now 
still young or middle-aged, the Committee on 
Economic Security proposes a contributory 
system of old-age insurance or annuities, on 
& compulsory basis, This system is to in- 
clude all manual and nonmanual workers earn- 
ing less than $250 per month, The contribu- 
tions are to be collected through a tax on 
pay rolls, with the burden divided equally 
between employers and the workers, 

No benefits are to be paid from the 
funds collected until the system has been in 


aid to the tates 


would provide 


aged, under 


such 
plans 


eral 











yperati r years, Yo per is to re- employees, who 
eive any benefit unless e has made 200 or another cannot be included in the corn 
wee y ntri ti » has reached the age of sory system, the Committee suggests a volun. 
yy an as retirz I ainful empl 1ent. tary system of old-age insurance, This sys. 
enefi are e pa out in the orn ter 1 t be operated on the same basis as 
annuiti eficiaries for the ree the compulsory system, except that all con. 
al ives, I ns who fail to tributions are to be made by the persons in- 
é weekly payments before re= sured. Voluntary old-age annuities may also 
ing at the age o 65 are to receive the be used by pevsons insured in the compulsory 
amounts of their contributions with 4 pere system as a means of supplementing their 
interest. old-age income provided under the compulsory | 
V intary _OldeAge Insurance, For the plan. 
rote i those among low-income workers 
————_—<«<S>o— 
WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE ONION FIELDS OF OHIO 
re lling wage rate of 12: cents Four large growers control about e- 
r Ps r working iitions, and a low third of the 21,00 acres of marsh land in 
tandard iving were disclosed in a ree Hardin County. Prior to 192 the average 
ent investigatior f Ohic onion fields, annual income from oni 3 grown on the marst 
nade intly by the United States Department was estimated at $l, 9 e Since 1929 the 
f rri lture, the epartment of Labor, and owners claimed losses, 
the Fe ree y Relief Administration. Incomes of the onion workers are lor 
e oni fields in Ohio are scattered over because of the low average hourly wage of 
approximate 2l; acres of mar land in l2s cents and because of the short period of 
ardi r - It is estimated that from employment. Of the 451 onion workers whe 
four to five indred families, with more reported the total number of days they were 
t Ll ,¢ agricultural laborers, depend up-= employed during he year, almost one-half 
this f their livelihood, Records had less than 26 days of work. Six out of 
were obtained for 195 f these families, every 10 worked less than 51 days; 7 out of 
representi 66 workers. every 10 were employed less than 4 months. 
More than half of the 177 families In order to supplement the family in- 
I than $250 in the year come many children worked in the onior 
f o 1944. The income did fields during the busy season. Of the 43} 
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) f every families less than $500, 
xy . , +h y Ps 

r an average of $42 per n 1. These fig-e 
ires incl as income from all sources 





number o tne 


families 


nvestigate ad additional incomes in kind; 
some had gardens and canned a few vegetables; 


ow; and 109 families were 


Few of the families 


f 1OS. inter- 
viewed ld live on their incomes, Three 
it of every four were on relief, 





for one reasor 


and salaried 








workers whose 1 out ol 


every 10 was under 14 


age was determined, 
of 
out of every 10 were under 16 years of age. 

In 


cultivation is 


years age, and 2 


cycle of onion 
The soil 


fertilized. 


a few months the 
complete, T is plowed, 


harrowed, rolled, and Then the 


seeds are planted in rows or beds, In June 


the growing plant is cultivated by wheel or 


hand hoeing and hand weeding. By the end of 


September the bulbs are harvested and cured. 
H 


iand weeding is the most 


of all. As an agricultural worker describes 


arduous task 
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mily in- 
e onion 
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1 out 
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of age. 


f onion 
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Ss / 
of 


plowed, 
hen the 
In 
wheel or 
of 


June 


ie end 
id cured. 
ous task 
escribes 





it, "You crawl on your hands and knees, 
straddling the middle row of onions, and 
null weeds out of three rows, The land is 
not: it blisters your knees, and burns your 
nands. Some people put pads on their knees, 


the pads get hot, shift around, and mb 
The demand for labor is greatest from 

June to September, large numbers of workers, 
children, and adults then being drawn into 
fields, But even during this brief pe- 

the work is not steady. It is customa-: 
ry to concentrate the weeding and harvesting 
operations during a few days in any particu- 


lar week. The hours of work during these 
ay are long, however, ranging from le to 
13 hours. 


agricul- 
fields 
Dure 


Before the depression, many 
tural workers left the Ohio onion 
after harvesting and worked elsewhere. 


Ing 


the past few years, however, these work- 


ers have been unable to find jobs elsewhere 


and have remained on the marsh throughout 


houses which were 


The typical home 


the year, They live in 


built for summer use only. 


of an onion worker in Ohio is a rough wooden 


unplastered and with cracks between 
The tin offers little pro- 
tection against snow and frost in the winter. 


T+ 


shack, 


the boards, roof 


is exceedingly hot in the summer. 


Food consumption, clothing, and medi- 





oleo- 
milk. 


were bare- 


workers subsist 
margarine, and 

of the women interviewed 
Children are 


on 
small 


beans, potatoes, 

quantities of 
Several 
foot and possessed no shoes, 


frequently kept from going to school because 


they lack shoes and clothing. There is no 
prenatal care for women on the marsh. Of 


the 195 families interviewed, 6 reported no 
medical service, 185 no hospitalization, and 
153 no dental service. "They visit a den- 
tist only when in great pain," 

The death rate from tuberculosis 
Hardin County is three times that of a nor- 


in 


hours 
conditions, and 
for the 


mal rural community. Long 
mucky soil, crowded living 
malnutrition were given as 
tuberculosis rate. 


spent on 


reasons 


In June 1934, 650 onion workers in 
Hardin County organized the Agricultural 
Labor Union of Onion Workers and were 
ed a charter by 


Labor. 


grantee 
American Federation of 
The union demanded an 8-hour day and 


the 


wages of 45 cents per hour, but the growers 
refused to recognize 
when a strike was called, declined to accept 


the organization and, 


services of a conciliator from tl 
United States Department of Labor. 


imported workers 


the 1e 


Growers 
from the outside who, de- 


spite serious clashes with strikers during 


the summer, harvested most of the onion 





cal care are correspondingly inadequate. crop. Prevailing wages, after the strike was 
Food is deficient in amount and variety. called, rose from 123 to 15 cents per hour; 
During the summer some fresh vegetables, but there was no agreement with the union, 
milk, and meat are available. In winter the and the strike has not been called off. 
0 ae 
THE COST OF LIVING IN NOVEMBER 1934 

The average cost of living for wage any time since 1917. In November 1934 wage 
earners and lowesalaried employees in 42 earners paid $1.08 for the same amounts of 
large cities scattered throughout the United food, clothing, fuel, light, rent, and other 
States advanced nearly 2 percent between items for which they paid $1.00 in June 194%, 
June and November 1944. It was more than 8 During the 5emonth period from June 
Dercent higher in November 193) than in June to November 1944, the cost of living ad- 
1933, at which time the average cost of vanced in each of the 42 cities covered by 
goods purchased by families of wage earners th Bureau of Labor Statistics, except 
and low-salaried employees was lower than at Indianapolis, where a slight decline was 





registered. 


of 1 percent 
cent in Birmingham, Ala. 


wage earners! 
families, 
between 


in 


-6- 


In these 41 cities the increases 
in the cost of living ranged from a fraction 
Scranton, Pa., to 4.2 per= 


Average food costs advanced more rap~- 


than any 


June 


other item in the budget of 
and low-salaried 
Food costs rose almost 6 percent 
and November 194), 
18.6 percent higher in November 1944 than in 


employees! 


They were 





dental services, transportation, telephone, 
newspapers, and movies have registered ne 
change since June 194), and have increased 


only one-half of 1 percent since June 1943, 
Changes in the costs of goods pur. 
chased by families of wage earners and low- 


salaried employees varied considerably be- 
tween cities. For instance, wage earners 
buying food in Los Angeles in November 193) 
paid $1.13 for the same amount for which 
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lower 
higher than 
remained 


1933. 





CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
June 1928 June 19343 December 1933 June 193) 
Area and City to to to to 
November 193) November 194) November 193) November 193 
Percent Decrease/| Percent Increase|Percent Increase|Percent Increase 
Average for 
United States.. - 18.3 8. 209 | 1.8 
| 
North Atlantic: 
Bosteticeseces - 16.) 8.2 2.8 | 1.8 
New York..... - 17.0 6.8 1.8 1.0 
Portland, Me. ~ 9% 8.4 263 2.1 | 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta...... - 20.5 94 | 4.0 | 2.6 
Baltimore.... - 15.9 9.1 320 | 2.2 
Jacksonville. - 19.5 9.6 | 2.0 1.3 
North Central: 
Chicago....e- - 13.7 Se | 1.6 1.8 
Detroitesses. » thal 10.7 | 4.0 1.3 
St. Louis.... - 20.1 6. | 2.2 ee 
South Central: 
Birmingham... - 23.4 10. 4.9 | he2 | 
Houston....+. - 17.3 10.9 L.9 | 367 
New Orleans.. - 17.8 8.5 | 302 Belt 
Western: | 
Denver.seeees - 17.1 6.5 5h 2.4 | 
San Francisco - 13.9 8.9 3.9 2.9 
Seattle...... - 16.) 4.7 2.6 2.1 | 
al | | 
1943. Clothing costs were slightly they paid $1.00 in June 19434. In Philadel- 
than in June 1934, but 13.8 percent phia, on the other hand, food costing $1.00 


at 
lower 


the 


The cost 


advanced 


in June 1944; rents in November 
June 1934 level and 6 per~ 
than in June 1944; average fuel 
and light costs have 
since June 1944 and 6.43 percent since June 
of miscellaneous 
which include among other things medical and 


1-3 percent 


items, 


1.0 
in increased in cost to but $1.01 in 
November, 
June and November, rents increased 
cent in Detroit and decreased 2 percent in 
St. Louis, Mo., while fuel and light 
vanced 5 percent in Mobile, Ala., and de- 


ereased 8 percent in St. Louis, 


June 
During the 5=-month period between 
8.5 per- 


ad- 








ephone, 
red no 


creased 
1933. 





iladel- 

$1.00 
01 ‘in 
between 
5 per- 
cent in 
ht ad- 


and de- 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN DECEMBER 


I934 


Manufacturing industries 


Factory employment and pay rolls 
increased from November’ to December, con= 
trary to the seasonal trend. Estimated em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries rose 


from 6,435,000 in the middle of November to 

»545,00 in the middle of December--an in- 
ores of 110,000. Average weekly pay rolls, 
increased by $7,500,000, from $121,000,000 
in November to $128,500,000 in December, 


Forty-four of the 90 
Bureau of Labor 


stries surveyed by the 


ty 


istics reported gains in 





employment, and 


ndustries reported higher weekly pay 


rolls. The largest increases in employment 
and weekly pay rolls were reported for auto- 
nobiles, blast furnaces and rolling mills 

oundries and machine shops, woolen, cotton, 


es 
silk, dyeing and finishing textiles, and 


oots and shoes. 
The most pronounced declines in em- 
ployment from November to December were sea- 


nal in character, The largest decreases 


in employment occurred 


marble, shirts and collars, stoves, and 
men's furnishings. 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment Increased in the Durable 





Goods Industries. In December 19%]; the dur- 





able goods industries, which produce arti- 


les made of iron and steel, lumber, stone, 
clay and glass, etc., supplied employment to 
approximately 2,785,000 

more than 


equipment group registered the 


workers, or 90,000 
in November, The transportation 
largest in- 


crease in employment by adding 92,000 work- 


ers to its pay rolls in December, Other 
gains in employment were: 5,300 in machine 
ery manufacturing, 3,500 in iron and steel, 
2,500 in nonferrous metals, and 1,900 in 
railroad-repair shops. The stone, clay, and 


glass group and lumber were the only two 
groups of durable goods industries with few- 
er workers employed in December than in No- 
vember, Employment declined by 7,400 in 


Stone, clay, and glass, and 7,300 in lumber, 


in beet-sugar, cement, 


Total employment in the durable goods 
156,000 
Over the 


larger 
12= 
month period, employment rose by 95,000 in 


industries in December 
December 


was 


than in a year afo. 


transportation equipment, 59, in machin- 


ty 


ery manufacturing, 20,000 in 


) nfte y 3 ™ + 
nonierrous mete 


als, and 4,000 in stone, clay, and glass, 
There was practically no change in 
the number of workers employed in the iron 


and steel group. The lumber 


industry eme- 





ployed 18,500, and railroad-repair shops 
7,400 fewer workers than in December of last 
year. 

Employment in Nondurable Goods In- 
dustries, Approximately 4,760,000 workers 


were engaged in producing non-durable goods 


in December 1944. This makes an increase of 


19,000 over November, The largest increase 


occurred in the textile group, which pro- 
vided jobs for 41,000 more workers, The: ine 
crease was due chiefly to the settlement of 
labor difficulties in the textile dyeing and 
finishing industry. Leather manufacturing 
added 10,4300 workers; paper and printing, 
4,200; rubber, 4,200; and the unclassified 
industries, 8,100. These gains in employ- 
ment over November were partly reduced by 


seasonal losses in the food and tobacco 


groups. Employment in December declined by 
45,000 in foodstuffs and 2,900 in tobacco, 
Compared with December 193%, total 
employment in the non-durable goods indus- 
tries increased by 154,000. The textile 
group employed 75,000 more workers; the food 


industry, 40,500; leather 
19,500; paper and 16,500; 
cals, 3,500. Employment was reduced by 6,500 


in the rubber industry. 


manufacturing, 


printing, chemi- 


PAY ROLLS 


Increased in the Durable 
Goods Industries. The total weekly pay rolls 
in the durable goods industries rose from 
$52,500,000 in November to $57,)00,000 in 
December <= an increase of $4,900,000. The 
alone, which 


Pay Rolls 








transportation equipment group 











alte 


includes the automobile industry, registered 
@ pay-roll increase of $3,300,000. Weekly 
pay rolls were also increased by $864 ,000 
in iron and steel, $709,000 in machinery 
manufacturing, and $195,000 in the non- 
ferrous metals, There was no change in the 
weekly wage bill of the railroad-repair 


durable goods groups of industries had larg. 


er weekly pay rolls 


year ago. TI 


come of 


a) 


$l,.,125,000 


1e gains 


this December than a 


2 


in the weekly wage in- 


the workers employed were: 


in transportation equipment 


2,615,000 in machinery manufacturing 


380,000 in iron and steel 
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December 193), November 194), and 


ReEMTMAMUTN GVWyDTAVrEW™ Te OwAATmAcMmr AIA 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING I 


NDUSTRIES 


December 19434 





Number of workers employed 





December N 
19342/ 
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193k 


December 


1933 





All Undustrlesececccccccccccceces 


Durable goods groups: 
Iron and steelecccccccccccces 
Machineryecececccccccceccccecs 
Transportation equipment..... 
Railroad-repair shopS.ceceese 
Nonferrous mMetalsSeecccccseces 
LumbOPececcccccccccccccvccecce 
Stone, clay, and glass....... 


Non=<durable goods groups: 
Textiles. .ccccccccccccecs cocee 
Leathere.coccccccccccccscccce 
FPOOdS cccccccccccccccccccccece 


TODRCCOc cccccecccccvcvecccceee 
Paper and printing....ccccece 
Chemicalaeccccccccccccccccese 
RubbeP ce ccccccccccccccccvccecce 
Unolassifiled. cecccccccccccces 


1/ Preliminary 





6» 54. 91400 6 5435,000 


6,523,200 








572,200 
689 , 300 
12,300 
250,700 
217,300 
439,000 
175,500 


1,512,100 | l, 
274,300 
693, 800 

85,700 
519 5400 
462,000 
106,100 
20), 700 





2/ Revised 


565 , 700 
68), ,000 
350 5 500 
24,8 ,800 
21),,800 
46,300 
182,900 


481,100 
26l,,000 
728,800 
88 , 600 
515,200 
461,800 
102,900 
196,600 


5715700 
630,300 
54, 9200 
258,000 
197,300 
457,500 
171,00 


112,700 
192,00 




















shops group. Pay rolls were reduced by 
$107,000 in the stone, clay, and glass group 
of industries and by $56,000 in lumber. 

The weekly wage income of the workers 
employed in the durable goods industries in 
December was $9,2)0,000 larger than in De- 
cember a year ago, With the exception of a 
small reduction ($32,000) in the weekly pay 
rolls of the railroad-repair shops, all 


$830,000 in nonferrous metals 
425,000 in lumber 
300,000 in stone, clay, and glass 


Pay Rolls 


Increased in Nondurable 





Goods Industries, 





in the nondurable 


from $68,600 
in December 


2000 in 
e This 


$2,600,000 between 


The total weekly pay roll 


goods industries rose 
November to $71,200,000 
makes an increase of 
November and December. 








iad larg. 


> than a 
wage in- 


_pment 
iring 


ass 
-durable 
pay roll 
es rose 
9200, 000 
ease of 
ecember. 


The food industry was the only group with a in the nonedurable goods industries was 
smaller weekly pay roll in December than in $8,390,000 larger this December. All non= 
November, The loss in wages in this group durable goods groups had larger weekly pay 
amounted to $495,000. The other non-durable rolls than in December a year ago. The 
goods groups had larger weekly pay rolls. gains in the weekly wage income of the work- 
The gains in the weekly wages paid to the ers employed in December 1944 as compared 


















































workers employed were: with December 1944 were: 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
December 1934, November 193, and December 193% 
Amount of weekly pay roll 
December November December 
193),4/ 193),2/ 1933 
All industries.c.ccccceseceece |Hl25%595,000 |$121,085,000 | $110,965,000 
Durable goods groups: 
Tron and stecleccccccccces 11,762,000 10,899,000 10,782,000 
Ee re ee 14,,2).0,000 13,531,000 11,627,000 
Transportation equipment.. 11,654,000 8,332,000 7s528,000 
Railroad-repair shops..... 6,022,000 6,022,000 6,054,000 
Nonferrous metalsececesece 4,507,000 4,309 ,000 4,676,000 
eee 6,168,000 6,22),,000 55745,000 
Stone, clay, and glass.... 3,054,000 3,161,000 25755,000 
Non-durable goods groups; 
Textiles.ceocccccccccccceces 23,852,000 22,522,000 20,273,000 
LeathePocccccccccescecsece 4,827,000 4,261,000 4,272,000 
PeGEGaccccccceacesceussede 14,156,000 14,651,000} 12,858,000 
TOOACCOs cc cccccesecccecece 1,110,000 1,086,000 1,035,000 
Paper and printing....sece 12,858,000 12,308,000} 11,475,000 
a ere 7,633,000 7+565,000 7,060,000 
RubdOPececcccccscvcccccese 2,289,000 2,015,000 2,045,000 
Unclassified. ceccccscsecs 4,461,000 4,199,000 4,780,000 
1/ Preliminary 2/ Revised 
$1,330,000 in textiles $3,580,000 in textiles 
565,000 in leather and its products 1,385,000 in paper and printing 
550,000 in paper and printing 1,400,000 in foodstuffs 
275,000 in rubber 575,000 in chemicals 
70,000 in chemicals 555,000 in leather and its products 
25,000 in tobacco 245,000 in rubber 
260,000 in unclassified industries 75,000 in tobacco 
Compared with December 193%, the 680,000 in unclassified industries 
weekly wage income of the workers employed 
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To Workers and State Labor Officials : 

St 7s my hope that you will regard the newhame of 
the United States Devariment of Labor 2s your wre home J know 
that the chiefs of our Bureaus will be glad to welcome you and will be 
eager to check ther work against the experience Lhal yu bring. 
Qur library 13 al your desposal, and Chose who come lo Weshinglor 
Jor 2 Jew days lo work on problems confronting labar can take 
advantage of this and other facilities of the department. 





















































’ THDEPARTMENT XY LABOR 








7-Mary Eleanor Spegr-— 





























As indicated on the chart below the 


index in manufacturing industries 
1944 

pared with 77 in 
in December 1943. This means that for every 


employment 


in December was approximately 75, come 


the previous month and 74 
during 


100 persons employed on the average 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
in December advanced more rapidly than en- 
ployment. index in December 
194 was 63.2 compared with 59.5 in November 
and 54.5 in December 1933. This means that 


$100 paid out on the average in 


The pay-roll 


for every 
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the base period, 1923-25, 78 persons had 
jobs in December 1934, 77 in November 193), 
and 7 in December 1933. Employment in De- 
cember 193 was thus 1.7 percent higher than 
in November and nearly 5 percent higher than 
in December 1943. 


JY 


weekly wages during the base period, 1924-25, 
wage earners received $63.20 in December 
1934, $59.50 in November, and $5.50 in De- 
1944- Pay rolls in 1944 
were thus 6 percent higher than in November 
and 16 percent higher than in December 1933. 


cember December 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing induse 
tries in December 194 averaged 45.5 hours 
per week compared with 4.0 hours in Novem-~ 
ber 1934 and also in December 193%. Hourly 


earnings averaged 56 cents in December 193) 


compared with 55.5 cents in November of this 
year and 52.5 cents in December a year ago. 
The 1934 averages are based on actual 
hours of work reported by 22,63 establish- 
ments employing 3,321,776 wage earners, The 
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1933 figures are based on report 
¥ establishments with 2,175,077 
ar! c 
S iD W 5S IN SELECTED INDUST 
In five selected representati 
aole ¢ industries the average 
rs and the average hourly earnings 
19344 were = 
Wee y hours: 
5.5 in automobiles 
in foundries and machine shop 
4.0 in sewmills 
1.5 in brick manufacturing 
-O in blast furnaces and rolling 
ourly earnings (in cents): 
71.0 in automobiles 
66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling 
60.0 in foundries and machine shop 
15.0 in brick manufacturing 
ii.5 in sawmills 
In five selected representativ 
rable goods industries the average 
ours and the average hourly earnings 


ber 1944 were == 





10 

61.0 in 
75.0 in 
57-5 in 
52.5 in 
47¢5 in 





shar 
shops, 


four remaining industries 


slic} 


+igi 


kly hours: 

-O in slaughtering 
?.O in paper and pu 
-5 in cotton-goods 
4e5 in petroleum re 
965 in tires and in 


petroleum re 


and meat pack 
1p 
manufacturing 
fining 
ner tubes 


urly earnings (in cents): 
tires and inner 


tubes 
fining 


-13- 
s from 
7 wage 


po oe a" 


ve dure 
weekly 


in Dee 


s 


mills 


mills 
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S 


e non-= 
weekly 
in De- 


ing 


slaughtering and meat packing 


paper and pu 
cotton-goods 


lp 
manufacturing 


Employment in the automobile industry 


December 
than in December a year ago. 


istered in 


and 


averaged 


tires and 


is, paper and pulp, 


in brick m 


5.0 hours p 
In 
inner tubes, 
foundries and 
anufacturing,. 
weekly hou 


er week 
creases 


from 1 to hours per week were also reg- 


cotton 
machine 
In the 


rs were 


itly lower than in December of last year. 


Average hourly earnings in December 
were higher than a year ago in all the 10 
selected industries. nereases of from 5 to 
10 cents per hour were registered in automo- 


biles, blast furnaces and rolling mills, 
troleum refining, and tires and inner 
In 


last year averaged from 


industries th 


1 to 5 c 


+} 
bne 


other 


hour. 


The weekly wage incomes of workers 
industries in Dee 
with 
Decem= 
total 
+4 


include part-time as 


employed in manufacturing 


cember 1934 averaged $19.75, compared 
$15.85 in November 1934 and $17.95 in 
on 


ber 19343. These earnings are based 


pay-roll reports, which 
as full-time 


are 


mm 


well employees, The 1943l aver= 


ages based on reports from 25,322 estab- 


lishments with 4,637,975 employees. The 
average is based on 15,015 


1943 establishe 


ments with 4,125,093 employees, 


In the five selected representative 
durable goods industries the workers n= 
ployed averaged per week -- 

$25.00 in automobiles 
20.90 in foundries and machine shops 
19.10 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
14.35 in sawmills 
14.15 in brick manufacturing 
In the five selected non-durable goods 
industries the weekly wage incomes of the 
workers employed were <- 
$26.90 in petroleum refining 
26.60 in tires and inner tubes 
23.30 in slaughtering and meat packing 
19.55 in paper and pulp 
13.40 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


The weekly incomes of the workers em- 


ployed in all the 10 selected industries 
were higher this December than in December 
of last year. In the automobile industry 


the workers averaged $5.05 more per week and 


in tires and inner tubes $5.80 more. In the 
remaining 8 industries the increase in the 
weekly incomes of the workers employed 


85 cents in sawmills 
to $2.35 in foundries and machine shops. 


ranged in amounts from 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages and Hours in Certain Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Bituminous Coal. Employment and week- 





ly pay rolls in December 1934 remained the 


same as in November. Approximately 466,000 
miners received a total of $6,300,000 weekly. 
They averaged about 26 hours of work, and at 
the rate of 71 cents per hour made $18.60 
per week, 

Both employment and weekly pay rolls 
were higher last December than a year previ- 
ous -- employment by 20,000 workers, and pay 


rolls by $690,000. 
higher, and the miners 


December 194) 


Hourly wages were le 
earned $1.30 

than in De- 
the 


cents 
more per week in 
although 
average 4.5 hours less per week. 

Class I Steam Railways. The total 
number of workers employed in December 1944, 
exclusive of executives and staff assistants, 
This represents a decline of 
workers from the previous month. The 
total monthly pay roll of approximately 
$120,000,000 remained unchanged 
previous month. The average 
of the individual workers was approximately 
$126, or $10 more than in November. 

Employment in December 193 was 4,000 
less than in December 1944. Pay rolls in- 
creased by $6,500,000 and workers 
$7 per month more than in December 1943. 

Electric Railroads, Employment de- 
creased by 2,000 workers, but the weekly pay 
roll advanced $105,000 between November and 
December 193). In December, 190,000 workers 
$5,390,000 for working an average 
of 6 hours per week at 61.5 cents per hour. 
Weekly pay checks averaged $28.30, a gain of 
75 cents over the previous month. 


cember 1944, they worked on 





was 949,000, 
18,000 


from the 


monthly income 


averaged 





received 





<0 


; 
Employment | 
slightly between November and De. 
cember 1934, although the total 


Telephone and Telegraph. 





decreased 
weekly 
roll remained the 
374,000 workers were paid $10,600,000 pe 
week during December, They made $28 fors 
48-hour week, averaging about 7.5 cents per 


same, Approximately, | 


nour. 

Power and Light. Between November ani 
employment decreased by 6,000 
268,000. The weekly 
$125,000 to a total of 
Power and light workers 


December 19434 
workers to a total of 
pay roll declined 
$7 940,000. 
approximately $29.90 for 48.5 hours of work, 
Hourly wages averaged 77 cents. 

Hotels. The weekly pay roll remained 


earnec 


the same as in November, although employment 
decreased slightly. In December the hotel 
employed 262,000 workers and paid 
$3,410,000 weekly. On the 

earned $13.50 for 7.5 
thus averaging 28 


industry 
them average 
these workers hours 
of work, cents per hour, 

Laundries throughout the 


2,000 fewer workers in De- 


Laundries. 
country employed 
cember 1944 than in November, In December, 
185,500 laundry workers received a total of 
$2,790,000 weekly. They worked 49 hours per 
week at an average rate of 47.5 cents per 
hour and $15 per week. 

Dyeing and Cleaning. Between November 
December 1934 employment declined by 
2,000 workers and the weekly pay roll by 
$41,000. The 42,800 workers employed in De- 
cember received a total of $75,000 weekly. 
They worked 





and 


wage of 44 cents per hour, 
averaged $17.20. 


Weekly earnings 





BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN DECEMBER 1934 


Agriculture 


Farm Income. Total cash income of 
farmers from all sources is estimated at 
$488,000,000 in December, compared with 


$561,000,000 in November and $29,000,000 in 
December 1944. Income from sales of farm 


products accounted for $35,000,000 in De- 
cember, compared with $88,000,000 in Novem- 
ber and $10,000,000 in December a year ago. 
The decrease in income from sales of farm 
products was greater than usual, due to 4 


lO hours per week at an average} 
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F iarger decline in the sales of livestock and 1934 farmers realized $1.20 for every dollar 
livestock products, Rental and benefit pay- of cash income they received in 1944. 
ae ments in December amounted to $47 000 ,000 The income from sales of farm prod- 
ona sompared with $59,000,000 in November and ucts alone is estimated at $5,53l,000,000 in 

na Le. } P ” ; c . . 1Ozz 
a $19,000,000 in December 1933. 1934, compared with $4,889,000,000 in 1933. 
pay - e 
' y pay The total cash income of farmers for Rental and benefit payments amounted to 
mately _ Wie ant n 5 dn > ; 
se the year 1934 is estimated at $6,091,000,000, $447,000,000, compared with $162,000,000 in 
YO per ‘ de . . : 
3g tes as compared with $5,051,000,000 in 1933. 1943. Farmers in the drought areas received 
lor a 4 7 A 2 ‘ 4 9 9 ( NO 
. This makes an increase of $1,040,000,000, or in 1934 an additional income of $110,000,00C 
mcs per P : n 1 ’ " —— ’ 
: more than 20 percent. In other words, in from the sales of cattle to the Government. 
Onn 
aber and 
r 6,000 Industry and Trade 
> weekly * ss + * Sens . £ 
: Output of basic industries, as report- iepartment stores showed an increase of more 
otal of . . . ; : . ; 
bis ed by the Federal Reserve Board, increased than the estimated seasonal amount and were 
earneé 
eR an December, when it usually declines, Ac- approximately 11 percent larger than in 
f work ‘ aa , 
r “+) tivity at steel mills increased contrary to December 1933. 
he usual tendency, and output at automo- Physical Volume of Industrial Produce 
> 4S nad x + 
emainecy sie factories rose rapidly. There were tion. Between November and December 1944 
yloyment 
ie hotel . a = ee ———————— _ 7 
ind paid P Ve of 
: % INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
average HYSICAL VOLUME | 
; hours Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
hour. — J year average LHI-25 100 Silla 
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its per 
. 100 
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ined by 60- 
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average | 
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sharp increases in activity in both indus- the Federal Reserve Board adjusted index of 
tries in the first 4 weeks of January. /Proe industrial production rose from 74 to 8&5 
ND Ane + 3 e . - _ . 
in De-f— duction activity increased at woolen and percent of the 1923-25 average. Industrial 
Novem- f silk mills, while at cotton mills and tobac- output in December 194 was thus 133 percent 
ar agoe § co factories output declined by less than higher than in November, and 13 percent 
of farm the usual amount. Sales of merchandise by higher than in December 1943. 
to 4a 
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Business and Industrial Barometers 


of 
than doubled 


Automobiles, Total production 


passenger cars and trucks more 
Decem= 
184,000 


November 


December 1944. 
at 


in 


November and 
is 


cars more 


between 


ber production estimated 


105,000 
cars more than in December 1944. 


units --= than 


and 102,00 
Coal. Estimated 


Bituminous output of 





bituminous coal in December was 41,466,000-- 
10, tons more than in November 19434 and 
1,010, tons more than in December 1943 


Permits, The value 
in 


was $29,700, ~- 


uilding 


ng construction permits 





. 
of build- 
e 


| Q | 7 $ 
issued (Ol, 1 


tical cities in 


December 


less than in the previous 


it $5, P more than in December 1944. 
Cotton Textiles. The cotton-textile 





industry consumed 414,000 bales of raw cote 


ton in December, This was 643,000 bales less 


than in November and 66,00( bales less than 


* 1933. 





Electric Power. Estimated 





of electric power in December was 


lion kilowatt hours per week <= 46 millc 
kilowatt hours per week more than in Noven. 
ber and 122 million kilowatt hours more ar 


in December a year previous. 





Railroad Freight Car _ Loadings. ¢ 
number of freight cars per week on cla I 
railroads averaged 526,000 in December -. 
42,000 cars weekly less than in November ani 
4,000 cars weekly more than in December 3 


Retail Trade, The value of sales 





two large mail order houses in December 


creased $1 100.000 
creased p10,VUU,ZVUUL 


over November to a total 

of $76,600,000. This was $14,500,000 mor 
than in December 1943. 

Steel. The total production of steel 

ingots in December was 1,941,000 tons -- 

452,000 tons more than in November and 


142,000 tons more than in 





ooo 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN DECEMBER 1934 


Wholesale Prices. Wholesale prices 





in December 1934 were on the average one- 
half of 1 percent higher than in November. 


They were 5.6 percent higher than in 


ber 1944. The Bureau of Labor 


index of wholesale 
1944, 


prices was 76.9 in D 
100 in 1926; 76.5 in 


ber compared 


with 


November 19445 





62.6 in December 1932. his means that 
December 1934, $76.9( could purchase 
wholesale the same amount of commoditi 
that cost $100 in 1926, $76.50 in Novemt 
1934, ® in December 1933, and $62.6 
December 1942. 
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Retail Food Prices. Retail food December 1944 was 71.3, compared with 1¢ in 
prices in 51 cities averaged one-half of 1 1926, 65.2 in December 1934, and 97.0 in De- 
percent lower in December 1934 than in No- cember 1925. This means that for every dol- 
yenbere They were 9.4 percent higher than lar's worth of food bought in retail markets 

———— —— | 
i} 
| AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE | 
| 
December 1934 and December 1944 | 
1} 
| 
' | 
| = } 
Item Retail Price Increase (+) or decrease (-) 
| é Dec. 193k Dec. 1933 | December 193% to December 194) | 
= — 
i} 
Cents Cents Cents Percent i] 
Bread, pound...ecece 03 729 + O.4 | pel | 
Butter, poundececee 4503 26] + Jee | + 35.3 
Milk, quartecccecces lil. llec + 0.5 + Ue 
EgZgZS5 GOZENeceeeces ° ° + Ue + 14. ] 
Potatoes, pound.... he 3 - 0.¢ | - 26.1 
lara, peunbicccecss | 15-4 °5 + 5. + 62.1 
Pork chops, pound.. hel 1S + 4.3 + 2l. 
ound steak, pound. 27. Le + 9ea | + 135. 
Sugar, pound....... 5.6 6 No change No change | 
Coffee, pound...... ° 605 + 1.5 + 5.‘ 

L nll 
in December 1933, but 26.5 percent lower during 1926, the purchaser paid on the avere 
than in December 1928. The Bureau of Labor age 71 cents in December 1934, 65 cents in 
Statistics index of retail food prices ir December 1944, and 97 cents in December 192 

“—So- 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF PROGRAM 

Public Works. During December 1944, Emergency Conservation Work. Due to 
approximately 490,000 wage earners received the end of an enrollment period, the Civil 
direct employment on construction projects Conservation Corps in December had a total 
of the Public Works Administration, This mbership of 450,000, or 437,000 less than 
makes a decrease of 75,000 from the previous in the previous month. Pay-roll disburse- 
month. Total pay rolls for the _ mont 1e= ments for the month were reduced Gl, » OOC 
lined $5,000,000 to a total of $23,000,000 to a total of $15,400, . 
This reduction in employment and pay rolls Emergency Work Program, rceene 
was caused by further seasonal decreases in >y work program of t Federal Relief Admin- 
road building and by the completion of a istration supplied relief work to 2, > 
number of river, harbor, and flood control applicants in November -- an increase »f 
projects. approximately 450,000 ver the previous 











month. Total payments for relief work dur- 
ing the month amounted to $65,000,000, or 
$13,000,000 more than in November, 
Emergency Relief. Preliminary re- 
ports received by the Federal Emergency Re- 


lief Administration from 1] cities or urban 


IT 


counties indicate that between November and 


December 194) the number of cases (resident 





wife 


X“< So 





increased } percent. Ex 
relief increase 


from public funds 
penditures for emergency 
6 percent. 

The total number of families receiving: 
unemployment relief in these 141 communities 





rose from 1,997,000 in November to 2,085,0 
in December, Total expenditures were in. 
creased by $3,780,000, from $63,330,0 in 


November to $67,110,000 in December. 





STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR CONDITIONS 


families and single persons) receiving aid 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Election for Employees' Representa- 





tives. Three out of every four elections in 

industrial units resulted in trade un- 
ions being chosen to represent the workers, 
to article by Emily Clark Brown 


Vassar College 


S56 
according an 
of in the January issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 100,000 em 
these elections which were 


Over 


ployees voted in 


conducted by the National Labor Board during 
the period from its establishment on Aug- 
ust 5, 1943, to its replacement by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on July 9, 194). 

Subsistence Homesteads for Industrial 





of social 


subsistence he 


and Rural Workers, "Anchors secu- 





form of mesteads 


rity" in the 
are being fostered by the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division of the Department of the In- 
terior, 


lyzed 


The work of division is 


January issue of the Monthly 
By the end of December 194), 


this ana-= 


in 
Labor Review. 


the 


62 projects had been approved to supply 
homes to approximately 5,000 families in 234 
States. Typical homesteads include |l- or 
5eroom houses located on 4 to 10 acres of 


land, They cost between $2,000 and $3,000. 


There 


Labor little 
change in the number of strikes and striking 


Disputes. was 





workers between November and December 193). 


During December approximately 90,000 workers 
these 


were involved in 215 strikes. Most of 


strikes were for union and wage 


nereases, and approximately one-half of] 


ct 


hem were in the transportation, textiles, 
Strikes in 
street-railway dispute 


clothing, and mining industries, 


December include the 


in Los Angeles, the hosiery workers! strike 
in Rossville, Ga., the anthracite miners! 
in Pennsylvania, and the clothing workers' 
strike in Boston. 
CHILDREN'S BUREAU 

To meet the needs of the 434 million 
boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 21, 
who are out of school and out of work, the 
Children's Bureau is conducting a survey of 
both emergency ime work and recre- 


and long-t 
° 


ational projects for these unemployed young 


people. 

A number of other Federal agencies 
are likewise concerned with this problem 
Among them are the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior, the Federal 


the Uni 
the 


Committee on Apprentice Training, ted 


States Employment and Federal 


Service, 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 
During December the Conciliation Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Labor 
was called upon to act in 51 labor disputes. 
In addition, 19 cases were car- 
ried over from the previous month. 
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™ < f the 


new disputes strikes had taken 
aces In the remaining 31 cases suspension 
f work was threatened, 
Jonciliators of the Department of La- 
adjusted 10 strikes and 14 controversies 


December. Five cases were referred 


t I overnment agencies and 21 were 
endai st the end of the month. 


DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS 
Regional Conference 

Recommendations aiming towards 
th ishment of better and more uniform 
labor legislation in the South were 
by the first Southern Regional Conference on 








adopted 


laws and social security which took 


place at Nashville, Tenn., on January 20 


and 21, 19456 
the auspices of the Division of Labor Stand- 


The conference was held under 


United States Department of La- 
Secretary of La- 


ards of the 
bor. On invitation of the 
bor, delegates to the convention were sent 
by the Governors of the following 12 States: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 

South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
nia, In addition a number of organized 
labor officials participating 


States attended the meetings and joined in 


Arkansas, 


Caro- 





from the 


the general discussion. 

In addressing the conference, the 
Secretary of Labor urged the adoption of 
of uniform labor legislation by 


emphasized the 


principles 
the conference States, and 
desirability of eliminating the widely dif- 
ferent standards which now prevail. "One of 
the major purposes of these Regional Confer- 
ences", said the Secretary, "is to find a 
general level in a legislative program, 
though with a complete understanding that in 
certain details there will always exist dif- 
ferences in the laws and in the regulations 
of the States." 

The recommendations adopted by the 
conference were: 

Child Labor, 
child-labor amendment; a 
work age and an 18-year minimum for hazard- 
ous employment; requirement of employment 


Adoption of the Federal 
16-year minimum 


at Nashville,- 


‘sion for injury benefits 
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certificates up to 18 years of age; maximum 
4Oshour week and Sehour day; double compen- 


illegally 
provision for the preservation of 


sation for employed minors, and 
compensa-= 
tion benefits paid to minors, 


Minimum Wages and Hours of Work. Man- 





minimum-wage laws for women and mi- 
nors; a maximum O-hour day and a y4O0-hour 
week for both men and women; abolition of 


night work, with appropriate provision for 
2 
4 


continuous process industries; State regula- 
tion of industrial home work with the ob-e 
jective of the ultimate abolition of home 


work; inclusion in the State Labor Depart- 


ments of a division for enforcement of regu- 
Sy 


lations women in industry; 


uniform methods of 


pertaining to 
keeping and reporting 
records of hours and wages by employers. 

Commission 


Workmen's Compensation, 


form of administration as distinguished from 





court administration; extension of compensa- 
tion to all employers with three 
or more workers, excepting only 
and domestic service; impartial adjudication 


insurance 
agriculture 


fF medical questions by administrative staff 


medical examiners; provision for self-sup- 


port of workmen's compensation administra- 
tion proportionate 
gainst insurance carriers and self insurers; 
posting of ample security by authorized self 
insurers; compensation insurance for occupa- 
tional diseases; compensation payments based 


through assessment a- 


on 66-2/3 of the average weekly wage; provi- 
from relief funds 
to workers disabled by accidents on public 
projects; the establishment in State Depart- 
ments of Labor of separate industrial safety 
and health divisions. 

Economic Security. Adoption in prin- 
ciple by the States represented at the con- 
ference of the provisions of the unemploy- 
ment compensation act embodied in H.R. 412; 
adoption in principle by the States of the 
provisions of 8. 1130 providing for old-age 
security; organization of labor departments 
in those States where none exists. 

Employment Services. Acceptance be- 
fore July 1, 1935, by the States, 
which have not as yet done so, of the pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 








southern 
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The recommendations were the work of wages of approximately $100. per month. Tw 
five committees, under chairmen designated out of every 10 of these workers earn les; 
at an executive session of the delegates. than $75 per month, and 6 out of every i 
earn from $75 to $125 monthly. = 
Committee Chairman These and other facts concerning a 
1. Child Labor Ella Ketchin, wages, hours of work, job promotion, and the = 
Alabama effect of machinery on employment are con. = 
2. Wages and Hours Mary Anderson, tained in Bulletin No.120, entitled "The km. ™ 
Washington, D. C,. ployment of Women in Offices", recently pub- és 
4. Workmen's Compensation Hal Stanley, lished by the Women's Bureau of the United - 
Georgia States Department of Labor. This is the rd 
lu. Economic Security E. I. McKinley, first extensive survey of woman office work- - 
Arkansas ers made in this country. It covers over 
5. Employment Services T. W. Pennington, 43,000 woman workers in insurance, banking, 
Kentucky public utilities, mail order, publishing, 
investment, and advertising offices located “it 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE in New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, Atlante ee 
Chicago, Des Moines, and St. Louis. ae 
The United States Employment Service Average wages varied considerably be- rat 
secured jobs for 690,000 persons during the tween these cities and between the 12 dif->| 
last 3 months of 1934. These workers were ferent types of occupations studied. Womar 
placed with private employers, on public office workers averaged $109 monthly in Nev ‘i 
works projects, and in the Government serv- York and $87 in St. Louis. Approximately 
ice. Placements on relief projects are not 7 out of every 10 office women worked as ‘ 
included in the report. general clerks or stenographers. The gener- ue 
al clerks averaged $90 per month and they | 
Over 4 million applicants were placed stenographers $11). Secretaries were the vig 
in the 9 months following the termination highest paid group, averaging $156 per month a 
of Civil Works Administration activities in Investment houses and banks paid the highest 
March 1934. During this same period, the average monthly wages. 
number of persons actively seeking work Women earned considerably less_ than 
through the Employment Service declined from men where both worked at similar jobs, ac- ant 
8,260,000 to 6,525,000. cording to comparisons made in Chicago. Men iat 
averaged $135 per month, compared with $95 —_ 
WOMEN'S BUREAU for women in similar occupations, The pro- sai 
portion of men earning as much as $1508 
Woman office workers in 7 large cit- month was over three times the proportion of 
ies in the United States receive average women earning this amount. 

ODO ane 
wee) 
and 

QUESTION anv. ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
1. WHAT IS MEANT BY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 
ploy 
Unemployment compensation, or unem- special fund or reserve built up from con- a 
ployment insurance, is a system of providing tributions based upon the employment of the —_ 
cash payments to unemployed workers from a workers concerned, . 














=—Zle 
th. th 2. HOW DOES UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF DIFFER FROM UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 
arn less 
7s Unemployment relief is given to unem- of insured workers to a specified cash pay=- 
ployed workers on the basis of their need ment extended over a maximum period of em- 
neerning xelusively. Each worker is required to ployment. These workers receive wunemploy- 
= = pass a "means" test to prove that he has no ment compensation as a right by virtue of 
re of other means of support before such penser is WEE SETIRE worked in an industry covered 
granted to him. The relief is derived from by the unemployment compensation system. 
tly pub- orivate or public funds and is distributed They are not required to undergo a "means" 
Unites in cash or in kind, or as payment for relief test to prove their right to receive unem- 
is - work. Unemployment compensation is a claim ployment compensation. 
ce work. 
on 3. WHO CONTRIBUTES TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FUND? 
banking, 
lishing, In this country, Wisconsin is the that contributions to the fund may be made 
soontn only State which has an unemployment compen= by employers alone, by employers and employ- 
Atlanta, gation law. This law provides for contribu- ees jointly, or by employers, employees, and 
tions from employers only. The President's the Government. The last form prevails in 
abty te Comittee on Economic Security points out most European countries. 
l2 dif- 
e Woum l, ARE THOSE UNEMPLOYED AT THE PRESENT TIME ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 
y in New 
eimately No. Only those workers are entitled Those unemployed at the present time 
rked 0 to receive unemployment compensation who ill become eligible for unemployment com- 
© Eons sve jobs in industries covered by the unem- pensation as soon as they secure employment 
_— ployment compensation system at the time it in industries included in the unemployment 
we & is put into effect or afterwards. compensation system. 
er month 
highest 5. HOW MUCH CAN AN INSURED WORKER DRAW IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND FOR HOW LONG? 
ss tha The Committee on Economic Security period of 15 to 16 weeks. A l-cent ontri- 
way estimates that with a l-week waiting period bution rate would extend these benefits to a 
he om and a contribution of 4 cents for every dol- maximum of 2) weeks and a 5-cent rate to a 
ith = 99% lar paid out in weekly wages $15 could be maximum of 38 weeks. 
The pre paid weekly to insured workers for a maximum 
$150 « 
rtion of 6. WHAT IS A WAITING PERIOD? 

In all systems of unemployment insur- installment of unemployment compensation, 
ance workers are required to wait several These intervening weeks constitute the 
weeks between the date they lose their jobs "waiting period.” 
and the date they receive their first 

7. WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO WORKERS WHO EXHAUST THEIR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND ARE STILL OUT OF WORK? 

When a worker has exhausted his unem- Economic Security suggests that such work- 

ployment compensation and still has no job, ers be certified to the proper authorities 
pe 4¢ will be thrown upon his own resources or as eligible for public employment. 
won unemployment relief. The Committee on 














INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The Secretary of Labor appointed 1 January 1 
1945, an Advisory Committee to i Divisio: 
Labor Standards of the Department of 


motion of str‘ health and safety. 
T! ) n f accident preven 
in health and safety 
past few decades are strikingly illustrated in 
lowing letter of acceptance received by the Secretary: 


v A y U 





Honorable Franc Perkins 
Secretar) 


Wasfhinet 


have given me o 
Advisory Commit 

health and safe he subject : 
had my personal well as general 
the day, some forty years ag 
crushed through unsafe 

had me hauled to my home in 


the cost of an ambulance. 











